Sexual allegations against Joseph Smith, 1829-1835 
By Grant H. Palmer 


It is commonly known among LDS members that Joseph Smith Jr. practiced 
polygamy, beginning with his first documented polygamist marriage to Louisa Beaman 
on 5 April 1841. However, prior to these marriages, it is generally unknown that from 
1829-1835, he was accused of illicit sexual conduct with six young women. What 
follows is a brief synopsis of each of these incidents. 

[1] Joseph Smith Jr. was arrested on a warrant for several charges on 30 June 
1830. The following day a court trial was held before Judge Joseph Chamberlain at 
Bainbridge, New York. Twelve witnesses were called, including Miriam and Rhoda 
Stowell, daughters of Josiah Stowell of Bainbridge. Smith and Mr. Stowell had worked 
together searching for a silver mine from October 1825 to March 1826. During this five 
month period, Joseph frequently associated with the Stowell girls who were eighteen and 
twenty years of age.! The prosecutor seeking to determine the “character and conduct” 
[sexual behavior] of Joseph Smith called them as witnesses either because of rumors 
brought to his attention regarding Joseph and the girls, or because he was simply fishing 
to find something against his character. Both girls “were severally examined ... 
particularly as to my [Joseph Smith’s] behavior towards them, both in public and in 
private.” Apparently nothing came of these sexual accusations.” 

[2] The prosecutor may have called the Stowell girls as witnesses in the 1830 trial 
because of earlier sexual accusations made against Smith in nearby Harmony, 
Pennsylvania. When Joseph and his wife Emma Hale Smith were living in Harmony in 
1828-1829, Emma’s cousin, Levi Lewis, accused Joseph of attempting “to seduce Eliza 
Winters,” Emma’s close friend. [Incorrect - Levi Lewis quoted Harris allegedly 
saying Joseph tried to seduce Winters] Lewis further said that he was well “acquainted 
with Joseph Smith Jr. and Martin Harris, and that he has heard them both say, [that] 
adultery was no crime. Harris said he did not blame Smith for his attempt to seduce Eliza 
Winters.” Elizabeth [Eliza] Winter was born in 1812, making her sixteen years old at the 
time. She “was often at Smith’s home and much in Mrs. Smith’s company. The young 
women were on very intimate terms,” said Harmony resident, Mrs. Rhamanthus M. 
Stocker. Joseph and Emma’s abrupt May 1829 departure from Harmony, may have been 
precipitated in part by Levi Lewis’s accusations that Joseph had acted improperly toward 
Miss Winters. Fifty years later, Levi’s brother, Hiel Lewis, repeated these same sexual 
accusations against Smith in the Amboy [IL.] Journal. 

[3] Similar sexual allegations were made against Joseph Smith Jr., in Hiram, 
Ohio, at the John Johnson home on 24 March 1832. Joseph and Emma were living with 
the Johnson family at the time. Luke Johnson, later to be one of the twelve apostles, was 
still single at twenty-five and living with his parents when the incident occurred. He 
wrote: 


[While Joseph was yet at my father’s, a mob of forty or fifty came to his 
house, a few entered his room in the middle of the night, and Carnot 
Mason dragged Joseph out of bed by the hair of his head; he was then 
seized by as many as could get hold of him, and taken about forty rods 


from the house, stretched on a board, and tantalized in the most insulting 
and brutal manner; they tore off the few night clothes that he had on, for 
the purpose of emasculating him, and had Dr. Dennison there to perform 
the operation [castration]; but when the Dr. saw the Prophet stripped and 
stretched on the plank, his heart failed him, and he refused to operate. The 
mob ... in attempting to force open his jaws, they broke one of his front 
teeth to pour a vial of some obnoxious drug [aqua-fortis, a poison] into his 
mouth. The mob [then] became divided [because they] did not succeed, ... 
but [instead had to settle for] poured tar over him, and then stuck feathers 
in it and left him ... [then] part of the mob went to the house that Sidney 
Rigdon occupied, and dragged him out, and besmeared him with tar and 
feathers. 


Persons identified as being part of this attack besides Mason and Dr. Dennison, included 
Simonds Ryder, Warren Waste, Jacob Scott, a man named Fullar, and Eli Johnson. Many 
of these men had recently apostatized from the church.° The mob action of March 24th, 
appears to have occurred for two reasons. Ryder said the attack occurred because “a plot 
was laid to take their property from them and place it under the control of Smith.” Eli 
Johnson was more specific. He was troubled because Smith and Rigdon were urging his 
brother John Johnson to “let them have his property,’ and was “furious because he 
suspected Joseph of being intimate with his sister [actually she was his sixteen year old 
niece’], Nancy Mirinda Johnson, and he was screaming for Joseph’s castration.’ 
Unsolicited sexual behaviors may have been the more urgent reason. The attack took 
place “in the middle of the night,” suggesting a crime that would arouse immediate 
action. Procuring the services of Dr. Dennison prior to the attack also suggests a crime of 
passion may have been committed. 

[4] Rumors about Joseph Smith’s sexual behavior multiplied in Kirtland, Ohio, 
from 1832-1835. Benjamin F. Winchester, [sic] a close friend of the prophet said the 
Kirtland accusations of scandal and “licentious conduct” against Smith was discussed, 
“especially among the women. Joseph’s name was connected with scandalous relations 
with two or three families.”!' Martin Harris in recalling a second incident from the early 
Kirtland period, said: “In or about the year 1833” Joseph’s “servant girl” [a Ms. Hill] 
claimed that the prophet had made “improper proposals to her, which created quite a talk 
amongst the people.” When Smith came to him for advice, Harris, supposing that there 
was nothing to the story, told him to “take no notice of the girl, that she was full of the 
devil, and wanted to destroy the prophet of God.” But, according to Harris, Smith 
“acknowledged that there was more truth than poetry in what the girl said.” Harris then 
said that “he would have nothing to do in the matter,” and that Smith would have to “get 
out of the matter the best way he knew how.” 

William E. McLellin, a former Mormon apostle, relates the details of this 
incident, including how Joseph resolved “the matter” with Emma. Writing to their oldest 
son, Joseph Smith HI, McLellin said: “Your Mother (if she feels disposed) can give you a 
rather black catalogue [of events] reaching back as far as your birth” [1832]. McLellin 
began with the “Miss Hill” incident: 


I visited your Mother and family in 1847 [August 28", and held a lengthy 
conversation with her, retired in the Mansion house in Nauvoo. I did not 
ask her to tell, but I told her some stories I had heard. And she told me 
whether I was properly informed. Dr. F[rederick] G. Williams [a member 
of the First Presidency of the Church during the Ms. Hill incident] 
practiced [medicine] with me in Clay Co. Mo. during the latter part of 
1838. And he told me that at your birth [6 November 1832] your father 
committed an act with a Miss Hill—a hired girl. Emma saw him, and 
spoke to him. He desisted, but Mrs. Smith refused to be satisfied. He 
called in Dr. Williams ... [and others] to reconcile Emma. But she told 
them just as the circumstances took place. He found he was caught. He 
confessed humbly, and begged forgiveness. Emma and all forgave him. 
She told me this story was true!! 


[5] A third Kirtland incident occurred in 1835, with nineteen year old Fanny 
Ward Alger, one of ten children born to church members Samuel and Clarissa Alger. 
Continuing his narrative of events to Joseph HI, McLellin said: 


Again, I told her [Emma] I heard that one night she missed Joseph and 
Fanny Alger. She went to the barn and saw him and Fanny in the barn 
together alone. She looked through a crack and saw the transaction!!! She 
told me this story too was true." 


Associate President Oliver Cowdery said that he learned of this incident from 
Joseph Smith and that Joseph had confided to him that “he had confessed to Emma,” 
seeking her forgiveness.“ Fanny Alger and her family left Kirtland, in September 1836 
and moved to Dublin, Indiana, where she married non-Mormon Solomon Custer shortly 
after on 16 November 1836. Joseph Smith never saw Fanny Alger again.'’ Cowdery was 
probably the first to openly talk about the Alger affair. In November 1837, he 
“insinuate[d] that Joseph Smith Jr. was guilty of adultery” in a conversation with George 
W. Harris and again with Apostle David W. Patten. In a letter to his brother Warren 
Cowdery on 21 January 1838, Oliver was more blunt. He referred to Smith’s deed as “a 
dirty, nasty, filthy affair of his and Fanny Algers.”!’? On 12 April 1838, Oliver was 
excommunicated, with nine charges listed, the second being for “seeking to destroy the 
character of President Joseph Smith jr by falsly insinuating that he was guilty of 
adultery.”!8 

During an eighteen month period from 1841-1843, documentary evidence reveals 
that Joseph Smith married thirty-three plural wives. Eleven were single girls, ages 
thirteen to nineteen; another eleven were single women over age nineteen; and eleven 
were married women.” One Mormon scholar has claimed that Fanny Alger was Joseph’s 
first polygamist wife.” However, to make the case compelling; the following 
observations need to be addressed. (1) There is no marriage license or record of the 
ordinance. (2) There is no revelation authorizing polygamous marriages until 1840. 
Joseph Smith may have talked about polygamy in Kirtland, but there is no evidence that 
he practiced it until 1841, in Nauvoo, Illinois. (3) Joseph Smith did not claim the power 
to “bind on earth and seal in the heavens” eternally, until Elijah appeared to himself and 


Oliver Cowdery in the Kirtland temple on 3 April 1836, perhaps sometime after the Alger 
incident.?! (4) Fanny left the state and quickly rejected counsel by marrying a non- 
Mormon, something one would not expect from a Mormon plural wife. 

Sometimes a spouse’s intuition tells them if their partner has been sexually 
unfaithful. Emma Smith said that with Joseph she “knew.” William McLellln later 
recorded in his notebook his extended conversation with Emma Smith on 28 August 
1847: “Mrs. Joseph Smith, the widow of the Prophet, told me in 1847 that she knew her 
husband — the Prophet practiced both adultery and polygamy.” 

Sexual allegations involving Eliza Winters, Nancy Miranda Johnson, Ms. Hill, 
Fanny Alger and perhaps Miriam and Rhoda Stowell were made against the character of 
Joseph Smith from 1829-1835. As a married man Joseph Smith must have been mortified 
to be accused of improper sexual conduct with at least four young women during this six 
year period. Each reader can evaluate these allegations for themselves. 
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